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‘FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM” 


Says MARVIN JONES, War Food Administrator 


RIGHT NOW, while needs are fresh 


in mind, be sure to check 


\ Weaknesses in production lines 

Needed Repairs 

‘Necessary Replacements 

¥ Necessary Supplies—Seed, Cans, Labels, Paste, 


Boxes, etc—for this and next season 


y Place your orders at the earliest possible time. 
It will help your supply sources to help you. 


All the World looks to US for food—FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, 
our allies, our war workers, our civilian population and to build back starv- 
ing occupied countries freed. A check up now, when actual operations 
emphasize needs, will help maintain a strong Food Front to KEEP ‘EM FED 
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method exclusively up to 1941. 


S YOU MAY KNOW, many questions 
have been raised in lay circles re- 
garding the difference in appearance of 
some of the wartime cans and the 
merits of the cans now being used for 
foods. This difference in appearance 
has been caused chiefly by the in- 
creasing use of enameled steel in place 
of tinplate. 

Questions regarding the qualities of 
wartime cans may even have reached 
your office. Feeling, therefore, that you 
should have further authentic informa- 
tion on this subject, we are placing the 
facts before you: 


Wartime Can Facts in Brief 


Long before Pearl Harbor—when tin 
was plentiful— AmericanCanCompany, 
in the interest of a more economical 
package for dry products, was produc- 
ing excellent cans of material which con- 
sumed in many instances a third less tin. 

Today wartime cans are being sup- 
plied to packers in accordance with 


THE PREWAR CAN. Material used in the prewar can 
was steel, plated by the hot-dipped method which con- 
sumed 1.5# of tin per base box, tin being applied by this 


THE WARTIME CAN. These may differ only slightly in 
appearance. due to the materials used. Cans made through- 
out with 0.54 electrolytic tinplate are practically indis- 


tinguishable from those made with 1.5# tinplate. In 1943, 
cans for some products wiil bear ends made from enameled 
steel which produces an attractive gun-metal finish. 


Identical Twins 


the inside to protect the food, and 
some types are enameled on the outside 
as an additional protection against cor- 
rosion or rust. 


As you realize, the foods packed in 
these cans today are wholesome and 
just as nutritious as the foods packed 


‘in the prewar type cans. In many 


instances the new cans resist corrosion 
better than the prewar cans, but oc- 
casionally rust appears on the outside, 
As any scientist knows, the outside 
rust on a can detracts only from its 
appearance and has no effect whatso- 
ever on the inside of the can and its 
contents unless it is permitted to eat 
its way entirely through the metal. 


Packers and can manufacturers have 
always endeavored to deliver canned 
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foods throughout the year to the con- 
sumer in perfect condition under all 
circumstances. Naturally we are advis- 
ing canners, grocers and consumers that 
today’s cans, in order to avoid unneces- 
sary corrosion of the outside, should be 
protected from water and dampness 
and should not be stored near damp 
walls or on damp floors for any extended. 
period, 


In all cases, however, we can assure 
you of this fact: All food cans used today 
have been thoroughly texted, and the type 
of can for each product is designated by 
government authorities. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the nutritional statements | in this ad- 
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This the torch Americans carry 


HE torch of education has been 

handed down from generation to 
generation of Americans. We have 
no prouder possession. 

The advertising of dextrose edu- 
cates the public to know and appre- 
ciate the values of this food-energy 
sugar. 

Although the supply of dextrose 
is hard pressed to meet first the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy, and 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


then of the producers of many fine 
foods enriched with dextrose, the edu- 
cational force of dextrose advertis- 
ing continues. 

The mutual interests of dextrose 
refiners, food producers and con- 
sumers, over the long haul, are best 
served by keeping lighted the torch 
of dextrose education. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly bene- 
fits America. Consumers learn how 
this pure white, crystalline food- 
energy sugar forestalls fatigue, 
fortifies energy. Asking for foods 
“Enriched with Dextrose”, they in- 
crease the use of American corn, 
grown by American farmers, re- 
fined in American factories, dis- 


tributed by American companies. 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


TRE MAKERS OF 
KARD SYRUP. 
CORN PRODUCTS 
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HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud — 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We’re learning plenty as ‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America’’ at war. 


NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping. machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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EDITORIALS 


sideration is the 3rd War Loan, i. e., the third 

Loan to our Government to fight this Second War, 
the greatest and most dangerous war our country was 
ever engaged upon, and which must be won, completely 
and conclusively, or everything will be lost. It needs 
no boost to say that it takes money for this, more than 
anyone of us ever dreamed. The resounding victories 
our arms have accomplished to date give assurance 
that this money is being well expended; but everyone 
realizes that these must be followed up, the knock-out 
punches delivered, with no possibility of hinderance or 
hesitation. 


F sider: THINGS FIRST—In that case, of first con- 


But aside from that, the investment is not only a 
sign of hearty co-operation and a patriotic move that 
ought to include everyone in its total, but this method 
of calling on the mass of our people to finance this war 
is of real dollar and cents value to every person in our 
country. Why? Well, just contrast this method with 
the way it used to be done: then they borrowed all the 
money from the banks and paid heavy interest for the 
use of the money, actually double the amount origi- 
nally borrowed, by the time the debt was paid. Now 
that interest goes to you and your investment is as 
sound as old wheat; the creditors are the whole nation, 
individually—that is what makes our Government, re- 
member—and the danger of such a huge debt in the 
hands of a comparatively few is avoided. Digest that 
and you will find it no mean consideration. 


The country is responding in a magnificent manner, 
and our industry will not be found lagging in this good 
work. All of us might have been called upon to give, 
with no promise of return, and if the safety of our 
Whole country and all it stands for—as is the case— 
demanded this you would give, and give to the ultimate. 
\ve are a blessed country and a blessed people, and we 
will return thanks for that by wholehearted and gener- 
6.3 Support. We can do no less. 


THE WINNAH!—“The Tomato Capitol (they spell 
i Capital, and therein may be the joke) Of The 
\. orld,” Jacksonville, Texas, says The Weekly Turn- 
s le, the publication of the Piggly Wiggly stores. 
~ .ocated in the heart of the beautiful ‘piney woods’ 
» stion of East Texas, this town which was founded in 
' 72, has become famous as the “Tomato Capital of the 
orld,’ and it goes on to add that it produces more 
' matoes than any other section in that great State. 
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Of course they refer to tomatoes for the green market 
stalls. 

Now you proud boasters of your tomato growing 
and canning—and there is a real pride and strong 
backing on this question—look to your laurels. What 
of the Tri-States, of California, of Indiana and other 
regions? 

Side-note—Despite drought and intense heat, too 
much rain and even floods, good old lady Tomato prom- 
ises to come through with a pack this season that she 
need not be ashamed of, under the circumstances, and 
it will be stored in imperishible cans, ready for use 
when or wherever required. Would it not have been 
wiser if our food managers had drifted the great bulk 
of the tomato crop into these cans? 


FREE ADVERTISING—Never before in history 
have foods—and that includes canned foods—received 
the amount of publicity they are today getting. Sure, 
they deserve it, but it took many years to bring the 
Powers-that-be to see this even upon the outbreak of 
this great war. Who first pointed out, and has per- 
sistently harped upon, the truth that food is more im- 
portant than tanks and ships and armament? 

The “Food Fights For Freedom” campaign is start- 
ing. It is going to be a tremendous drive to make the 
whole people understand the position of foods in this 
war, and incidentally to make people better acquainted 
with foods. You think they all know foods, and how 
best to use them? What nonsense! We have often 
said that one of the best sellers that ever came on the 
market would be a book depicting the eating habits of 
the people, as found in every-day life. Seemingly no 
two households or tables serve foods in the same man- 
ner. We have made good strides in recent years in 
trying to teach people the value of various foods and 
how to use them, but in the same breath you hear it 
said by the oldsters that the Art of eating has passed 
out of fashion. The man who can order a dinner, a 
real feast of foods, is today as rare as the Dodo. And 
if you have even a slight acquaintance with cooking, 
are any sort of a chef, read some of the menus pub- 
lished in the daily papers, and gasp. 

But all of this is a mere aside. What we want to call 
your attention to is the opportunity you have to tie-in 
with this big food drive and to do your full share of 
making your canned foods known and liked. The spot- 
light is on you; take a bow. Elsewhere in this issue we 
are giving you some details of this great drive. Wake 
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up to it, even if you are busy today over the kettles 
processing more and more of these foods. The drive 
will go on for some months, and canned foods must get 
into it. This is more important than some of the things 
one now hears about as set for special meetings, and 
plans for 1944. If our whole country is aroused as 
they plan to be, you will never again ever have any 
trouble selling a steadily increasing output of canned 
foods, just in this country, and the whole world has 
come to realize what this form of food means. 


Canned foods belong up in the very forefront of this 
food procession, and all food men know it, and will 
gladly assign them that distinction. But will the in- 
dustry be there to respond? Here’s work for the Asso- 
ciations, better than anything they have yet done. And 
we do not mean mere bows in acknowledgement of the 
honor. We have been criticized when we have said 
that the majority of our people do not know or under- 
stand canned foods. We'll go further and say that 
many canners do not understand the nature of their 
process; many of them have confidence in their own 
goods, possibly, but are seriously doubtful about other 
canned foods, especially of the exotic or unaccustomed 
kind. Yet canning, per se, when properly applied, 
holds as true with one product as with another. And 
if our own industry needs instruction what can be said 
about the casual public? 

But with the influx of new “canners,” of the home 
type and their product, in jars, commercial canned 
foods may have to defend itself against a multitude of 
charges. For it is too much to expect that all this 
season’s amateurish efforts along this line of food 
preservation have been successful, if, indeed, real dan- 
ger has been avoided. And since they call them all 
“canned foods’’—except the still uninformed, who call 
them “canned goods’”—any and all troubles arising will 


be blamed on canned foods, and the consuming public 
will take that to mean your goods, and those of your 
fellow commercial canners, commercial canned foods 
never thinking about the home-canned products. Thai 
should be carefully watched, and reported on, before 
the trouble spreads. And we very much fear there wil! 
be plenty of it, for they have attempted to can products 
that even experienced canners, with all the latest equip- 
ment, would hesitate to tackle. What the amateur may 
have done is horrible to think about, because they can 
have produced veritable death bombs, unintentionally, 
of course. 


BE MERCIFUL—Reporters generally have been 
coming in for some harsh criticisms, and rightly so in 
many cases. But in this matter of Crop reporting it 
was just not possible to keep from stubbing one’s toe. 
We have had over 50 days this summer with tempera- 
tures of 90 degrees up, and in most sections very little 
if any rain, until, as we have reported, the ground be- 
came as hard as asphalt. But right in the midst of this 
there were spots where the rain fell very nicely, and 
crops have come along. Up in New York State rain 
has been rather too much of a good thing, and similarly 
elsewhere. But again in the Mid-West, right alongside 
of too much rain, have occurred dry spots as dry as we 
have had here in the Tri-States, generally. The USDA 
continues to report crops that will approximate the 
records of ’42, and that is all to the good. We hope 
they surpass last year, for the world needs them. But 
don’t be too quissical about reports that do not fit your 
local condition. And if you know how to pray, pray 
that Fall will hold off to a record lateness, so that all 
possible crops may be gathered into the barns that 
seem so hard to fill, due to the excessive demand from 
all sources. 


NWLB ADVANCES CANCO 
STARTING RATE 


Increases of 8 cents an hour in the 
starting rate for men and 5 cents for 
women workers at the Brooklyn, New 
York plant of the American Can Com- 
pany were authorized by the National 
War Labor Board September 1. The 
Board also approved a reduction in the 
probationary period for new employees 
from six months to two months. About 
1,400 workers are employed at the plant. 


The Board modified an agreement be- 
tween the company and the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, calling 
for increases of 138 cents and 10 cents 
for men and women respectively. The 
union had agreed to these increases and 
to the reduced probationary period with 
the provision that its concurrence would 
not prejudice the Board’s final decision 
on general increases in wage rates. 


The Board unanimously held that in- 
stead of increasing starting rates by 13 
cents and 10 cents, the starting rate 
should be 58 cents for men and 45 cents 
for women, with increases of 5 cents 


every four weeks until the going rates 
are reached. A difference of 10 cents an 
hour between starting rates and going 
rates results from the increases. 


Other issues upon which the parties 
have not reached agreement, including 
the question of a general wage adjust- 
ment, are pending before a special ex- 
aminer of the Board. The Board ac- 
cepts the recommendation of the special 
examiner that an interim order concern- 
ing the starting rates be issued since 
this issue was no longer in dispute be- 
tween the company and the union. 


FARM LABOR PLACEMENT 


The War Food Administration said 
that 1,600,000 placements of workers 
were made on farms of the nation 
through the Government farm labor pro- 
gram in the last four months. Addi- 
tional emergency volunteer workers are 
needed in the next few months. From 
April 29 to September 1—550,000 farm- 
ers placed orders for workers and 900,- 
000 individauls registered for farm work. 
Some workers were placed on more than 
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one farm, which accounts for the place- 
ment total of 1,600,000. 

Among the 900,000 placed were 700,- 
000 individuals registered for farm work. 
250,000 men, 150,000 women, and 300,000 
Loys and girls. Recruitment of local 
farm workers and placement of all farm 
labor is handled by county agricultural 
extension agents in most areas. In the 
others, this activity is carried on by the 
U. S. Employment Service, through 
agreements with the State Extension 
Services. 


PURCHASE PROGRAM FOR DRY 
EDIBLE BEANS 


The WFA has announced a purchas: 
program for 12 classes of 1943 crop dry 
edible beans in line with the suppor! 
program for 1943 crop beans announce ! 
last spring and to obtain supplies fo: 
direct war needs. Purchases will f° 
made by the FDA on a weekly schedu!> 
beginning September 7, from country 
shippers, growers, associations of grow- 
ers, or their authorized agents, at pricc: 
not to exceed support levels. 
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THE FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM CAMPAIGN 


The Food Fights For Freedom cam- 
oaign is an official program of the U. S. 
War Food Administration. Its purpose 
is to reach every individual American— 
to make all aware of the fact that food 
is a war material of first importance, and 
thereby develop complete understanding 
of and co-operation with the role food 
now plays in the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The Food Fights For Freedom cam- 
-paign will be launched on the largest 
possible scale, employing every facility 
of communication to fully inform every- 
one everywhere. The campaign will em- 
ploy radio, newspapers, magazines, trade 
publications, billboards, car cards, direct 
mail, point-of-purchase posters and signs, 
and community projects ... all shall be 


used dynamically to promote increased 


production, greater efficiency in process- 
ing, conserving and sharing of food. 


WHY THIS CAMPAIGN IS NEEDED 


Contrary to consumer opinion, the 
current demand for America’s food far 
exceeds the supply. And this demand 
will increase with every victory—not di- 
minish—making our food supply more 
acute in the months ahead. 

Let’s face the facts. America does not 
have enough food today—nor will it have 
enough in the months to come—to satisfy 
all the demands. Even though produc- 
tion records of many foods are at their 
all-time peaks, we cannot expect or hope 
to overcome food shortages for some 
time. 

But there will be enough food to pro- 
vide adequate diets here at home—if— 
if every American is made to understand 
the situation and is galvanized into 
action to produce more, conserve more, 
and more fairly share our food supply! 

To achieve its maximum success, the 
Food Fights For Freedom campaign 
must have—and richly deserves—the un- 
limited support and co-operation of every 
individual and company connected in any 
way with the food industry. 


WHEN DOES THE CAMPAIGN 
BEGIN? 

The Food Fights For Freedom cam- 
paign is ready to roll! Scheduled to start 
i September with the mailing of Book- 
leis to all companies in the food field on 
* ptember 15, the campaign will be in 
f.'! swing by October. Dramatic mes- 
ses to awaken America to the urgency 
© our critical food situation will be 
{-.tured in newspapers, magazines, 

‘io, billboards and all the other chan- 

s of communication. It will rapidly 
-.'2 momentum and rise to successive 
aks, 


EVERY BRANCH OF THE FOOD 
INDUSTRY BEING ENLISTED 
Never before have the food forces of 
is nation been called to action on such 
broad front. 


The farmers and producers of our 
country are being reached with special 
campaign information pointing out the 
dire need for more and still more produc- 
tion and urging them to out-do their best 
previous efforts. Food processors and 
manufacturers and all their personnel in 
plants and factories are being enlisted 
in the drive to increase processing effi- 
ciency, eliminate food waste, and support 
the campaign in all consumer advertis- 
ing to the fullest extent. 


All food distributors, wholesalers, and 
jobbers are being vigorously appealed to 
to throw the full force of their facilities 
into this campaign. Retail food stores, 
chains and independents of all types, 
grocery stores, bakeries, meat markets, 
produce stores, delicatessens, dairy stores 


* —all are being requested to support this 


drive wholeheartedly by displaying hun- 
dreds of thousands of window signs, 
store posters and counter cards, and by 
devoting space in retail newspaper ads, 
circulars and other forms of advertising. 

Public eating places of all kinds— 
hotels, restaurants, dining cars, cafe- 
terias and lunchrooms—are being mar- 
shaled to display posters, menu notices, 
table tents, and to back the campaign 
in all their other advertising and promo- 
tions. 


Hospitals and the entire institution 
field are also joining in this mightiest 
of all campaigns—F'ood Fights For Free- 
dom. 


THE IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES OF 
THE CAMPAIGN 


Here’s a quick summary of the all- 
important objectives of the Food Fights 
For Freedom campaign: 


1. To Increase Food Production—on 
farms, in orchards, on ranches, in victory 
gardens, put every employable acre in 
America to work! 


2. To Increase Food Conservation—it 
is estimated that 20 per cent of the food 
produced in America is wasted! Much 
of this waste is avoidable and we must 
reduce it! EAT EVERY CRUMB, 
STARVE OUR GARBAGE PAILS. This 
alone will sharply increase our food re- 
sources. 


3. To Increase Food Sharing — war 
needs come first. Our own armed forces 
and their fighting allies must be well fed. 
This requires approximately 25 per cent 
of our food supply. The remaining 75 
per cent we must share equitably on the 
home front so that all will have adequate 
diets. 


4. To Play Square With Food—respect 
it for what it is—a vital war weapon. 
We must kill black markets, discourage 
hoarding, observe ration regulations, 
comply with ceiling prices. 
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HOW AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLY 
IS ALLOCATED 


Out of every 100 plates of food pro- 
duced in the U. S., 75 go to civilians here 
at home; 13 go to our armed forces; 10 
go to our allies; and 2 go to U. S. Terri- 
tories (Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
etc.) and to our South American neigh- 
bors who depend on imported food for 
their existence. 


HOW YOU CAN PROMOTE THE 
FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
CAMPAIGN 


No matter in what branch of the food 
industry you operate, you can play a 
vital part in the Food Fights For Free- 
dom campaign. There are many ways 
you can promote it. 


1. See that every member of your or- 
ganization is familiar with the Food 
Fights For Freedom campaign. Have 
everyone understand the four major 
objectives. Carry stories in your house 
organ, release bulletins and stencils fre- 
quently, and make the campaign a topic 
of every sales meeting. 

2. Obtain and display the official 
posters and signs. 

3. Devote a regular section in your ad- 
vertisements to Food Fights For Free- 
dom messages. Campaign Messages are 
War Messages. Your Government wants 
a War Message in Every Ad. 

4. Tie in wherever you can with the 
campaign as presented on radio pro- 
grams, in magazines, newspapers, and 
other channels. 

5. If you sponsor a radio program, or 
use spots, be sure to include Food Fights 
For Freedom announcements. 

6. Plan special Food Fights For Free- 
dom drives in all retail advertising and 


; promotion. 


7. Make everyone aware of the vital 
need to eliminate all food waste, particu- 
larly of perishable food such as produce, 
dairy products, seafood, meats, and 
baked goods. 

8. Respect and follow food rationing 
regulations, and promote the use of un- 
rationed food in every possible way. 

9. Observe ceiling prices. 

10. In your daily contacts with cus- 
tomers, make them realize the urgent 
need to share and play square with food. 


A sample campaign message follows: 


FOOD RANKS 
WITH PLANES, SHIPS AND TANKS! 


Our soldiers and our allies must 
be well fed to win this war. 25 per 
cent of our food supply is needed 
for them. 

The remaining 75 per cent must 
not be wasted! 

Order wisely—waste none! 
FOOD IS A VITAL WAR WEAPON 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


MERIT-INCREASE ORDER 
SIMPLIFIED 


The National War Labor Board has 
amended its General Order 31 relating 
to individual wage and salary adjust- 
ments to provide that: 

1. If at the time the wage adjustment 
is made, the employer has 30 or fewer 
employees on his payroll, he may, with- 
out asking WLB approval, make indi- 
vidual increases in the wage or salary 
rates of his employees for particular jobs 
as a reward for improved quantity or 
quality of work, provided that: 

a. The total increase to the individual 
employee for the year beginning July 1, 
1943, may not exceed 10 cents per hour 
and may not amount to more than an 
average increase of 5 cents per hour for 
all employees in the establishment. 

b. Such increase may not be made the 
basis of a subsequent application for in- 
creases to eliminate intra-plant inequali- 
ties. 

8. Such increase shall not result in a 
wage higher than the highest rate paid 
between July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
for jobs of similar skill, duties and re- 
sponsibility. 

d. Such increases will not affect prices 
for the employer’s products. 

2. If at the time the wage adjustment 
is made, the employer has 31 or more 
employees on his payroll, he may make 
individual merit increases, without ask- 
ing WLB approval, only if made in ac- 
cordance with a “conforming” schedule 
consisting of a job-classification specify- 
ing rates or rate-ranges, and a “plan” 
for granting increases to individual em- 
ployees. The job-classification rates 
must have been in effect October 3, 1942, 
or subsequently approved, and the “plan” 
must have been in existence June 30, 
1948, or subsequently approved. 

The merit increases permitted by the 
amended order apply only to wages and 
to salaries subject to WLB jurisdiction. 
Salaries of executive and administrative 
employees are under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury Department. 


WALSH-HEALEY LIMITATIONS 
ON 16-18-YEAR-OLD GIRLS 


Commenting on the recent warning of 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division regarding 
restrictions on the employment of 16 and 
17-year-old girls by holders of Govern- 
ment contracts, Marvin Verhulst, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, says: “The Administrator’s state- 


ment is confusing to canners because it 
implies that the restrictions apply to all 
employment of 16 and 17-year-old girls 
by anyone having a Government contract. 
This is not the case. The Walsh-Healey 
Act applies only to employees (other 
than office, supervisory, custodial and 
maintenance employees) who after the 
date of the award of a Government con- 
tract exceeding $10,000, are engaged in 
any operation preparatory or necessary 
to or in the performance of the Govern- 
ment contract. 


The pack reservation order (FDO 22) 
does not in itself constitute a Govern- 
ment contract. Therefore, the Walsh- 
Healey Act does not apply to employ- 
ment occurring before the date of your 
contract negotiated with the War De- 
partment. And, even after the date of 
your contract, it applies in the ordinary 
case only to the labeling and shipping of 
the Government merchandise. Of course, 
where a canner has a pack-to-order con- 
tract with the Government for an item 
such as Army rations or kraut in tin, 
the Walsh-Healey Act applies to the 
packing operation, but in the ordinary 
case actual canning operations are not 
subject to it. 


The only limitations on the employ- 
ment of 16 and 17-year-old girls in ordi- 
nary active canning operations are: 

1. They must have work permits. 

2. They cannot work more than 9 
hours per day and 54 per week (but 17- 
year-old girls are allowed the 12 emer- 
gency days). 

3. They may work any time of the day 
or night and seven days a week, but 
must be given the rest periods specified 
by the Industrial Commission. 


4. They may not be employed as truck 
drivers or helpers, to operate an elevator 
or hoist, or to clean or oil dangerous ma- 
chinery in motion. 


EXTRA PACKING COSTS 
ALLOWED 


Suppliers of commodities sold to the 
Army and other procurement agencies 
and packed to their special specifications 
are now permitted to add the overhead 
costs applicable to the packing operations 
as well as the direct labor and material 
costs, the Office of Price Administration 
announced September 7. 


This was made possible in a revision 
of Supplementary Order No. 34 (Pack- 
ing Expenses on Sales to Procurement 
Agencies) which becomes effective Sep- 
tember 11, 1943. 
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OPA explained that the cost of special 
packing had increased because of 
changes in types of packing requested by 
the procurement agencies due to war 
needs. These changes necessitate the 
use of machinery, either newly designed 
or specially purchased, in contrast to 
hand labor previously used in special 
packing, and have added greatly to in- 
direct costs of factory overhead. 


BOXES FOR ARMY SHIPMENTS 


The United States Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps has notified the Containers 
Division of the War Production Board 
that it will accept V-2 boxes in the 
packaging of certain products where V-1 
boxes previously were specified. The 
V-2 boxes take substantially less virgin 
pulp, thus spreading the available supply 
of this material. 

Items for which the Quartermaster 
Corps has indicated acceptance of V-2 
boxes include canned fruits and vege- 
tables, canned milk, canned fish and 
jams, jellies and preserves. 

Where practical, all producers and 
processors who have orders for the ship- 
ment of these items in V-1 boxes are 
urged by WPB to change over to pack- 
aging in V-2 boxes. 

All Quartermaster depots have been 
advised of the changes in specifications. 

NB-1389 


CALIFORNIA CANNERS MAY 
ADJUST TOMATO 
JUICE PRICES 
(MPR-306—Order No. 4—Sept. 2, 1943) 


Canners located in the State of Cali- 
fornia were authorized September 6 by 
the Office of Price Administration to sel! 
and deliver tomato juice of the 1943 pack 
to Government procurement agencies un- 
der an agreement with the buyer in each 
case to adjust the selling price to con- 
form with maximum prices to be estab- 
lished by OPA in the near future. 

This action was taken in Order No. 4 
under Maximum Price Regulation No. 
306 because of known plans for revision 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. of its 
purchase and resale program for to- 
matoes in the State of California. It is 
imperative that deliveries be made at 
once to meet the requirements of Govern- 
ment procurement agencies. 

The order will have no effect on price: 
civilians pay for tomato juice. 

The order became effective September 
4, 1943. OPA-T-118/ 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


DEHYDRATING VEGETABLES 


Practical dehydration of vegetables is 
summarized in popular form in a new 
bulletin, “Commercial Dehydration of 
Vegetables and Fruits in Wartime,” pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture. 
Findings of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Albany, California, 
where research is still going on, have 
furnished much of the technical foun- 
dation for the rapidly expanding dehy- 
dration industry in the United States. 
The new bulletin highlights some of the 
laboratory’s findings. It sums up the 
hows and whys of dehydration for farm- 
ers, Victory Gardeners and the general 
public, and answers such questions as: 
What kinds and varieties of vegetables 
are best suited to dehydration? How are 
the products handled and dried in the 
dehydration plant? What are the re- 
quirements for packaging and storage? 
How are dehydrated foods prepared for 
table use? It also contains sections on 
the location of dehydration plants, types 
of driers, preparations of vegetables, 
drying time, and other things that should 
be helpful to commercial processors. A 
copy of the new bulletin, M. P. No. 524, 
may be had on request to the Division 
of Publications, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C. (486-44). 


NEW OUTLETS FOR LACTIC ACID 


Improved methods were worked out at 
the USDA Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory near Philadelphia, for con- 
verting lactic acid to methyl acrylate. 
Methyl acrylate has been known to in- 
dustry for some time, and commercial 
concerns have been experimenting with 
it on a large scale for the production of 
plastics and synthetic rubber. In the 
past methyl acrylate has been made syn- 
thetically from organic compounds. Its 
production from lactic acid would mean 
an additional outlet for farm products 
since laetie acid is produced by ferment- 
ine such agricultural carbohydrate ma- 
terials as molasses, starch, and the whey 
of milk. A number of commercial manu- 
fa urers are now experimenting, on a 
pil'-plant seale, with the lactic-acid 
mc 10d of producing methyl acrylate. 


FRED STARE TO ADDRESS 
CONFERENCE 


red A. Stare, Columbus Foods Cor- 
tion, Columbus, Wisconsin, will 
k as a representative of the Canning 
.stry before the National Food Con- 
ace of Consumers and producers, 
sored by directors and commission- 
of agriculture from sixteen States, 
»e held at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
*<0, on September 16 and 17. 
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VEGETABLE-SEED STOCKS 


The BAE reports that the nation-wide 
survey of vegetable-seed stocks just com- 
pleted by the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that the June 30, 1943, stocks, 
totaling 82,112,000 pounds, were 32 per 
cent larger than the quantity (62,214,000 
pounds) held last. year, but 9 per cent 
below the 4-year (1939-42) average of 
90,485,000 pounds. Stocks of the small 
or light seeds such as beet, cabbage, car- 
rot, etce., totaling 9,783,000 pounds, were 
5 per cent larger than the 1942 stocks 
(9,306,000 pounds), but 25 per cent 
smaller than the average (13,107,000 
pounds). Stocks of the large or heavy 
seeds (beans, peas, and corn), amount- 
ing to 72,329,000 pounds, were 37 per 
cent above last year’s stocks of 52,908,- 
000 pounds, but 7 per cent below the 
average of 77,378,000 pounds. 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


RICHARD R. CARLIER 


Richard R. Carlier has been appointed 
Advertising Manager of Continental Can 
Company, as of July 1st. Mr. Carlier, 
who has been Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager of the Company for the past six 
years, assumes the position formerly 
held by H. A. Goodwin, who has been 
appointed Director of Sales Development. 


ELECTED BY BROKERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
this week announced election to member- 
ship of the following: 

G. E. Butts, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. P. 
Bailey Co., Portland, Ore., and Clyde L. 
LeBaron, San Francisco. 
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KURTZ BROTHERS ON THE AIR | 


Kurtz Brothers, manufacturers of 
Kurtz Complete Spaghetti Dinner, Sep- 
tember 6th launched a test campaign on 
Station WIP, the Mutual Broadcasting 
System Station in Philadelphia. Broad- 
cast every day, Monday through Friday, 
each day’s radio program will feature a 
giveaway to lucky listeners of five pairs 
of genuine Nylon stockings. 

Entrants are to guess the names of 
the tunes, of four songs played each day 
—and send them in, together with , the 
box top. Promptness, neatness, accuracy 
and originality will help determine the 
winners. The program will be expanded 
rapidly, says Mr. Kurtz, to include other 
markets throughout the country follow- 
ing the original test campaign period. 

Because of the food-shortage situation 
and the sales appeal of Kurtz Complete 
Spaghetti Dinner, the market for this 
product has grown to tremendous size. 


ROY M. DAVIS, GF 
EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Roy M. Davis, assistant treasurer of 
General Foods Corporation, died August 
30 at his home in White Plains, N. Y. 
He was 61 years old. 

Mr. Davis was born in Hoytville, Mich. 
In 1907 he joined the Postum Cereal 
Company, Ltd., in Battle Creek, one of 
the group of food companies which later 
became General Foods. He celebrated 
his 36th anniversary with the company 
on August 1. 

In recent years he has been in charge 
of financial operations of General Foods 
quick frozen foods business. He was 
treasurer of Frosted Foods Sales Cor- 
poration, B. E. Maling, Inc., and Q-F 
Wholesalers, Inc. 


Mr. Davis leaves a widow, the former 
Elizabeth Campbell. 


PICKLE PACKERS CHANGE DATE 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion has changed the date of its Fall 
Meeting from October 20 to October 14. 
The meeting is to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


STERLING FOODS 
INCORPORATED 


D. Fagel, J. L. MeCaskey and E. H. 
Gager are the incorporators of Sterling 
Foods, Inc., which will operate a canning 
and dehydrating business at Sterling, 
Illinois. Authorized capital consists of 
5,000 shares of common stock at $10 par 
value. 


RAMSDELL COMPANY SOLD 


J. S. Knafou of New York has bought 
the plant of the Ramsdell Packing Com- 
pany at Rockland, Maine, perhaps the 
largest sardine packing plant on the East © 
Coast. 
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La Choy’s New Plant at Archbold, Ohio 


La Choy Food Products, Inc., an- 
nounce the completion of their new food 
plant situated at Archbold, Ohio. The 
business was started in Detroit more 
than twenty years ago and enjoyed a 
nation-wide distribution of a complete 
line of Chinese foods until their products 
were placed on the non-essential list of 
products by the War Production Board 
in March, 1942. Rather than liquidate 
an established business, the officials de- 
cided to acquire a plant in a rich agri- 
cultural area and use its equipment in 
packing the essential foods for which 


containers have been available. The 
practically new Detroit plant was sold 
to the Defense Plant Corporation. The 
structural steel for the new plant was 
obtained by purchasing two abandoned 
buildings at East St. Louis, Illinois. 
La Choy will pack fruit and vegetable 
products for the duration of the war. 
Equipment for packing their former 
items has been installed and production 
will be resumed when tin or glass con- 
tainers are available for Bean Sprouts, 
Chop Suey, Chinese Mixed Vegetables, 
Chow Mein Noodles and other specialties. 


WANTS ITALIAN LABOR 


Now that Italy surrendered, 
Governor Dewey has appealed to War 
Manpower Commission for Italian prison- 
ers to assist in the harvesting of crops 
and to work in canning factories in New 
York State. 


UNION OPPOSES PRISONER 
LABOR 


Packers and Canners Union, Local 
No. 32 (CIO) has protested the War 
Manpower Commission’s plan to use 
about 800 German prisoners in the vicin- 
ity of Elwood, Indiana, to work in can- 
ning plants, according to reports. 


CHAINS TO MEET 


An intensive program of round-table 
discussions centering on manpower, food 
rationing and allocations, OPA regula- 
tion, and post-war planning will feature 
the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains, to be held 
at Hotel Drake, Chicago, September 16, 
17 and 18. 


Food chain executives from all parts 
of the country will attend the industry 
war conference, according to John A. 
Logan, president of NAFC. 


Picking up where the corporate chain 
group leaves off, Super Market Institute 
will hold its 7th annual convention in 
New York City September 19, 20, 21 and 
22. The agenda for the supers’ meeting 
is very much the same as that for the 
proprietary chain organization’s meeting. 
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SUGAR ZONING ORDER 


Because of insufficient supplies of 
sugar at the refinery at Sugarland, 
Texas, to meet the demands of its 
allotted territory, the Office of Price 
Administration has permitted Louisiana 
refiners to ship sugar into points in 
Texas within Zone 9, ordinarily served 
by the Texas refinery. 

The recent zoning change also provides 
that Zone 9A, including most of the 
State of Oklahoma, and formerly served 
in part by the Texas refinery, will hence- 
forth receive sugar exclusively from the 
West. 

This action was taken in Amendment 
1 to the Eighth Revised Zoning Order 
No. 1 to Ra. 0.3, in sugar. 


OZARK PLANS EXPANSION 


In rebuilding its canning plant recent- 
ly destroyed by fire, the Ozark (Arkan- 
sas) Canning Company plans a large ex- 
pansion program to meet increased Gov- 
ernment and civilian demands. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 16-17, 1943—National 
Food Conference for Consumers and Pro- 
ducers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 


SEPTEMBER 16-18, 19483—War Con- 
ference, National Association of Food 
Chains, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 19-22, 1943—Seventh 
Annual Super Market Institute Confer- 
ence, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 


OCTOBER 14, 1943—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, 
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BLIMPS AID FISHERMEN 


Navy blimps, on the lookout for enemy 
submarines and surface craft in North- 
western waters, also are helping the war 
food program. Under an arrangement 
worked out between the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Fisheries and Vice Admiral 
Frank Jack Fletcher, Navy commandant 
in the Seattle area, blimps which sight 
schools of fish will communicate the news 
by short wave to fishing vessels, Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes says. 

The patrolling blimps from their van- 
tage points can easily spot schools of 
fish which might take fishermen hours to 
locate. The assistance of the blimps is 
expected to be of special importance to 
the sardine, or pilchard, and tuna fish- 
eries, 


Vice Admiral Fletcher has arranged 
for the blimps under his command to 
broadcast the location of fish to any 
nearby fishing vessels, and the blimps 
will also shortwave every day at noon 
the location of any schools they have 
sighted. In addition, each pilot, at the 
conclusion of his routine patrol flights 
will report on the fish sighted. The com- 
piled reports will be communicated to 
the Columbia River Packers Association, 
which, in turn, will give the information 
to fishing vessels. 


Co-ordinator Ickes said that the ar- 
rangement undoubtedly would contribute 
materially to increased production of fish 
in Northwestern waters and said it was 
a good example of the co-operation being 
given to the fishing industry by the 
Navy. 


BLANKETS NOW BEING PACKED 
IN CANS 


Adding to its long list of war products, 
the American Can Company is now pro- 
ducing one of the newest life-saving units, 
a waterproof blanket can for use by cast- 
aways at sea. Designed and developed 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission, the 
blanket can combines essential features 
of several large-size paint and chemical 
pails and has been adapted to quantity 
production by utilization of the same 
can-making techniques and machines. It 
is provided with a patented lock-lever 
closing device which reinforces its water'- 
tight cover. Lightweight, but sturdy 
enough to withstand hard-knocks of ship- 
wreck and submersion, the cans ho!d 
three blankets and may be used for 
water storage and other emergency pu’- 
poses. Other war uses to which Ameii- 
can Can has converted cans and applied 
can-making “know-how” to meet Gover:i- 
ment wartime requirements include co'i- 
tainers for food rations, first aid ard 
emergency fishing kits, blood plasm», 
TNT, hand grenades, fuzes, craterii'g 
explosives, and machine gun belt links, 
ammunition boxes, chemical land mines, 
and numerous larger items ranging fro 
breech blocks to jewel-precisioned nav. 
torpedoes, 
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LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY . 

WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 

1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 

— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


CRCO Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 


HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a a quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Spe er Seeds With 


The Seed Protectant that prevents seed decay 


Impartial Experiment Station tests prove that vegetable seeds 
treated with Spergon increase yields as much as 30% over un- 
treated seeds. Growers report excellent increases in stands and 
yields. This outstanding seed pr hasa ber of ad- 
vantages that make it most desirable from a profit and utility 
standpoint. Spergon works in any type of soil. It is safer, 
easier to use and surer; longer lasting, self-lubricating in drills, 
compatible with inoculation and economical. For further in- 
formation and distributors’ names, write 


iy UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1230 Sixth Avenue Rockefeller New York 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL NECESSARY 
FOR PROPER FOOD DEHYDRATION 


Scientific Methods Required to Avert Spoilage 
By R. R. West, Brown Instrument Co. 


Food distributors and producers were 
warned that proper commercial dehydra- 
tion of food required accurate auto- 
matic controls. 


Addressing the special rationing con- 
ference of the National Food Distribu- 
tors Association at the Sherman Hotel, 
Raymond R. West of the Brown Instru- 
ment Company of Philadelphia said that 
food spoilage will be common during the 
canning season unless scientific dehydra- 
tion methods are employed. 


“The process of dehydration hardly 
can be called an exact science,” he said, 
“And in using various types of dryers 
to dehydrate foods from different locali- 
ties it may be necessary for some ex- 
perimentation to determine the best pos- 
sible results, control should be applied to 
all stages, such as blanching, or pre- 
heating, and drying. You could conceiv- 
ably be controlling the dryer perfectly 
and still not obtain good results if 
blanching were improperly done.” 


Dehydration is one of the oldest 
processes used to preserve food, yet is 
one of the youngest insofar as technical 
advancement is concerned, West, who is 
manager of his company’s Food Process- 
ing Division, said. Only recently has 
any attempt been made to put this 
process on a program of scientific, tech- 
nical control. Soldiers of the last war 
were all too familiar with soggy, un- 
palatable dehydrated foods and their 
memories of these distasteful experiences 
probably held back the industry by 
twenty years. “But the relish with 
which today’s troops consume dehydrated 
foods gives proof that the industry has 
finally mastered its problem.” 


“Pre-heating, or blanching, is one of 
the most critical factors in the dehydra- 
tion of vegetables and the effects of im- 
proper blanching, however varied, always 
are evidenced in the quality of the prod- 
uct,” he stated. “Underblanching allows 
enzyme action to continue with conse- 
quent deterioration of quality. Over- 
blanching produces an over-cooked mushy 
product which is difficult to dehydrate 
and which will not rehydrate satisfac- 
torily. Recognizing the value of proper 
blanching, the U. S. Government re- 
quires a negative test for harmful 
enzyme which cause deterioration of 
these products. The use of proper 
controls insures blanching at the correct 
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temperature for the proper length of 
time so that high quality products are 
assured.” 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
which is a division of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, has es- 
tablished a separate division to study 
fcod dehydration problems, West said, 
and has manufactured and _ installed 
automatic control equipment for many 
of the newest dehydration plants. These 
include the meat dehydration plant at 
Swift & Company, potato dehydration at 
the Maine State Packing Company, J. H. 
Dulany & Son, and others. 


The two most common results of im- 
proper dehydration are scorching and 
case hardening, both of which can be 
eliminated by automatic control of tem- 
perature and relative humidity, he con- 
tinued. Scorching is caused by over- 
heating the product and results in gen- 
eral deterioration with the inability of 
the product to be reconverted into good 
quality, edible food. Case hardening is 
caused by too rapid drying, which re- 
moves water faster than it comes to the 
surface of the material, thereby forming 
a dry layer of cells or crust on the sur- 
face of the particles which tends to keep 
remaining moisture from reaching the 
surface. This condition also results in 


insufficiently dried products and causes 
spoilage after a short time in storag». 
Proper drying conditions are made cer- 
tain by correctly selected automatic cor- 
trols, West said. 


“The keynote to success of dehydrat- 
ing operation lies in accurate control of 
drying conditions,” the Brown Instru- 
ment official added. “In the past, certain 
dehydrated foods have not been favorab- 
ly received because they were not palat- 
able. It has now been definitely estab- 
lished that it is possible to produce de- 
hydrated foods of high food value which 
will readily rehydrate to good quality, 
palatable foods by the use of proper 
methods and reliable control of blanch- 
ing and drying operations.” 


West denied that automatic controls 
for dehydration were not available be- 
cause of wartime conditions and said that 
his company is now delivering instru- 
ments promptly on all priority orders. 


SUGAR SHIPMENTS DELAYED 


Reflecting both a sudden pressure for 
Army and Lend-Lease deliveries and in- 
terruption of both inbound rail shipment 
of raws and delays in outbound deliver- 
ies of refined, due to a shortage of rail- 
road workers, sugar refiners in the East 
are falling currently one to two weeks 
behind in deliveries of sugar to both dis- 
tributors and industrial users, including 
canners and preservers. 


Added to this difficulty, it is reported 
that pending WPB regulations barring 
the use of wooden barrels for packing 
and shipping sugar will make it impos- 
sible for refiners to deliver further in 
such containers, being forced to fall back 
on cotton and/or paper bags for making 
the 100-lb. bulk sugar deliveries. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS PACK 
CASES ALL SIZES 
By NCA Division of Statistics 


1942 1943 

Regular All Green Regular All Green 

Cases Cases Cases Cases 
6,550 385,836 6,040 294,501 
Washington and Oregon...... 248,847 909 229,087 
1,402,242 855,804 1,063,013 1,005,992 
1,411,934 2,583,100 1,098,308 2,454,084 


California figures are from Asparagus Advisory Board. 
GRAND TOTAL 


Year Cases Year Cases 

2,519,892 3,552,392 
3,108,562 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 


PYATT, ARK., Sept. 2—25 per cent of 
yormal crop due to drought. 


THORNTON, CALIF., Sept. 1—Looked 
very good earlier in the season, but due 
to the coolness of the nights it looks like 
they are going to be quite late. There is 
plenty of acreage in but the size of the 
pack will be determined both by labor 
and whether or not we have an early fall. 
One thing is very definite, and that is 
that the peeled tomato pack will be short 
due to lack of peelers. 


AMES, IOWA, Sept. 7—Poor yield. Vol- 
ume delivered so small that it is not 
worth mentioning. Will not have suffi- 
cient pack to supply Government require- 
ments. 


HURLOCK, MD., Sept. 7—Acreage was 
larger than usual; yield will be about 75 
per cent. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Sept. 3—Due to light 
set on vines we look for about a 60 per 
cent crop. Just starting to come in; 
about a week later than usual. A bit 
moist and cool for tomatoes. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., Sept. 6—Very few 
in this section. We will fall short, I 
would say, 40 per cent over 1942 due to 
dry weather. 


SCOTTSVILLE, VA., Aug. 3l1—Have had 
dry weather through August; think we 
will get 50 per cent of a crop as it is too 
late for rain to help much now. 


OTHER ITEMS 


REDLANDS, CALIF., Sept. 3—Oranges: 
The prospective yields on the coming 
navel crop is above average. 

Lemons: Prospective yield slightly 
lower than average. 


Grapefruit: Prospective yield slightly 
than average. 


‘HORNTON, CALIF., Sept. 1—Yellow 
‘!ing Peaches: The crop was smaller 
in last year, which cut down the size 
ithe pack materially, but one of the 
in contributing factors was the short- 
» of labor, which cut us down 25 per 


MES, IOWA, Sept. 7—Sweet Corn: 65 
cent of normal. Considerable dam- 
caused by hail and windstorms. 

‘erage yield is about 2 tons per acre. 

per cent of pack over. 


NURLOCK, MD., Sept. 7—Asparagus: 
reage was as large as normal; yield 
‘s 50 per cent. 
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Stringless Beans: Acreage was large 
as normal; yield was 40 per cent. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Sept. 3—Beets: Crop 
looks good; would say 100 per cent, and 
slightly more than last year’s acreage. 
Weather excellent for beets. 


Carrots: Will be late but are growing 
nicely. Weather excellent for carrots. 

Cabbage: Weather excellent for this 
crop. 


SABINA, OHIO, Sept. 5—Corn: “Yield 
was 3-1/6 tons per acre on Golden; have 
not started on White yet. Cut about 10 


per cent above previous years. We have 
been fortunate in having good rains dur- 
ing entire growing season and corn has 
been fine in yield and quality, although 
little was planted before May 29. 


SOMERSET, PA., Sept. 5—Corn: About 
normal with some late acreage in need 
of rain. If we have rain at once crop 
will be normal, otherwise approximately 
90 per cent. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., Sept. 6—Shoepeg 
Corn: Early crop 70 per cent; late crop, 
10 per cent. Beans: Early crop no 
good; late crop looks pretty good, but 
must have rain at once. 


early! 


We Must Pack More Food 
To Keep Him Fighting 


Through the wire ... through inferno of shot and shell . . . 


he’s gambling his all to bring victory. 
.. . well fed, if he’s to keep up the job! 


It‘s squarely up to the American canner to produce in ever- 
increasing quantities . . . for both abroad and at home! 


CRCO Precision Made Equipment will increase production 
and reduce man hours . . . but you must get your order in 


Company, Incorporated 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

Branch Office and Wareh Col 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah; Jas. Q. 
Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, 
Harlingen, Texas. 
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WATCH YOUR MARKETS 


Have Your Representatives Send You Copies Of The Ads Appearing In 
Their Local Papers—And Then Act—by BETTER PROFITS. 


Once in a while it will pay you to 
look over the advertising columns of the 
newspapers published in markets where 
you have distribution. Never mind if 
you do not visit the markets often, you 
should be acquainted with the merchan- 
dising effort in each even though you 
may not be in a position to do a great 
deal about it. A good plan for the con- 
trol of such checks is to have your local 
representative send you weekly a copy 
of all newspapers carrying food ads. 
These you may inspect at your leisure, 
but you should not delay so long in the 
examination that your findings are old 
before you may act on the information 
you acquire. Notice especially those 
published by any of your distributors 
and take up promptly with those who 
represent you in each market, any sug- 
gestions that occur to you after your 
reading of the ads. 


For instance, we find the largest 
super market in a Mid-West city adver- 
tising Red Kidney Beans in a number 2 
can at 15 cents. The necessary points 
for an individual purchase are mentioned, 
of course. The fly in the ointment is 
that the space given to the item is iden- 
tical with that allotted to several com- 
petitive foods and the average housewife, 
unless she looks at the ad closely, will 
not be very apt to learn she can now buy 
canned red kidney beans at her favorite 
super market. On the other hand, we 
notice another super market advertises 
in giant window posters that “Now you 
can buy all the coffee you want!” That’s 
okeh as far as coffee is concerned, but a 
lot of folks will be interested in knowing 
that canned red kidney beans are again 
available at their market. A live wire 
representative would have so engineered 
the transaction that the distributor used 
larger than usual space announcing the 
return of canned red kidney beans to 
the shelves of their stores. It’s such in- 
stances as this that make the reading of 
food store ads interesting and profitable 
if the ideas gained are put into execution 
forthwith. 


In the same ad the distributor adver- 
itsed a can of 2% peaches at an attrac- 
tive price, but the announcement carried 
no distinction. It had but little chance 
of registering conclusively in the minds 
of readers. Suppose you are canning 
peaches and that the distributor has 
them in his stock? It will be well for 
you to caution your local representative 
in the market that when he arranges for 
an ad on your peaches he see to it as far 
as possible that the occasion be made 
something of in the way of outstanding 
space. To say the least you may supply 
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your men with succinct slogans that may 
be used in each single column ad that 
will help fix the brand in the prospective 
buyers mind and memory. Most adver- 
tisers use such slogans. You are in a 
position to help them a lot by supplying 
the necessary sales thought to be run 
with each mention. 


Most markets are operating on a local 
ceiling price. If your distributor is wont 
to sell below ceilings, be sure and see to 
it that whenever this happens, as far as 
your brands are concerned, that mention 
is made of the fact so that you and the 
distributor may receive due credit. Buy- 
ers at retail stores are as willing as ever 
to be persuaded they are getting bar- 
gains, and when these are offered, let 
the fact be known in no unmistakable 
terms. Incidentally, let any adequacy in 
stccks available occur and you will un- 
doubtedly see more and more of “Price” 
advertising. Get in the habit before 
necessity compels you to follow suit. Be 
a leader instead of a follower. 


GROUPING FOODS 


Many super markets and voluntary 
advertising groups follow the practice of 
grouping foods calling for the surrender 
of ration points in a section of the ad 
together with all other offerings that day 
in the same class. Housewives appre- 
ciate this. Distributors ought to help 
such arrangements make the shopping 
task of the customer much easier. Time 
is saved at the check-out counter also. In 
the majority of markets such savings are 
doubly appreciated on busy week-ends. 
Pass the word on to your advertisers 
and encourage them in such practices. 
They will thank you in the end. 


Going back for a moment to the prac- 
tice of selling foods below price ceilings, 
as is so commonly practiced in many 
markets. Do not be the first to suggest 
that your distributor do likewise. More 
and more of them are taking a profit as 
long as foods are more or less scarce. 
Particularly in independent groups. As 
a matter of fact, such groups now offer 
so many advantages to the average 
housewife it seems as if they might as 
well charge up to the ceiling except in 
such instances where competition is ag- 
gressively undercharging. Then your 
perusal of the advertising columns will 
enable you to advise your customer intel- 
ligently as to his best advertising pro- 
cedure. 

I notice another super market ad in 
which Crackers, Sandwich Spread, Salt, 
Peanut Butter and Dog Food are all 
grouped in a small section. The asso- 
ciation of ideas gets more business than 
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if the plan is not followed. Your prod- 
uct whatever it may be works best with 
certain other foods. A spread or jelly 
fits well with crackers; dog food belongs 
by itself or in a section with kindred 
products. Learn those groupings best 
adapted to the greatest movement of 
your products, and then start a campaign 
of education among advertising men so 
that their placing of your products in 
the proper group for the best movement 
at retail will become largely automatic. 
Do not hesitate about making these sug- 
gestions. There has been a large turn- 
over in advertising men in the retail food 
business, the majority of them will wel- 
come your constructive suggestions. 


KEEP CANNED FOODS OUT FRONT 


As you look at the ads of super mar- 
kets you will be impressed with the space 
given to fresh meats, beef and lunch- 
meats, while you will be apt to become 
discouraged at first by the comparatively 
small space given to preserved foods as 
a whole. It will be well for you to let 
this fact sink in until you realize that to 
remedy this situation is the purpose of 
this and like articles we have written 
from time to time. There is no reason 
why this should be the case except the 
inattention given to proper advertising 
procedure of distributors by the canning 
fraternity. Chain stores or super mar- 
kets could not exist without canned 
foods. As long as this is the case, look 
out that your products receive as good 
advertising treatment as those in any 
department of your distributor. Your 
personal attention to this will pay large 
dividends in continued co-operation and 
good will. 


You may laugh these suggestions off, 
you may continue the average “Do noth- 
ing about it” policy of merchandising 
that has been the rule since Pearl Har- 
bor, but if you do you will some day 
find yourself as unprepared for post-war 
selling as were the Allies when Musso- 
lini resigned under pressure. Some day 
you will need all of the friendship you 
can muster in the distributive trades. 
You will need all of the merchandise ex- 
perience you can command in order to 
just get cost or somewhere near cost out 
of goods you felt when packing them 
would be moved profitably without any 
effort on your part. (Ask someone who 
had canned foods to sell when the first 
World War ended.) You may feel now 
that we will not see a glut in canned 
foods for several years at least, and, per- 
sonally, I hope we never see another 
but—why go blindly on your way when 
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have a My 
Course in 
this 
work” C, ° 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
ete book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
| bs Pe of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Stee 360 Bond. 


HELPING MEET 


EMERGENCIES 


IS NOTHING NEW 


®@ lacing up to production emergencies and taking them 
in their stride is nothing new for Langsenkamp Produc- 
tion Units. Langsenkamp Equipment is built to meet 
emergencies—or obviate them, altogether. Rugged con- 
struction for steady, dependable operation removes the 
emergencies created by less dependable equipment. Great- 
er capacities are emergency-removing factors. And the 
stsmina to take peak loads during the season’s high-tide, 


hour after hour and day after day represents a service D ES i G MM Ss 
‘at all users of Langsenkamp Equipment appreciate . . . 


Tis year, as never before, users will value the increased to meet your trade requirements. 
_mcn hour production volume of Langsenkamp Equipment. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Mixed Weather Conditions—More Help 

Needed—Truly, The Market Awaits Any 

_Offerings—A Ready-Made Market—The 

Size of the Job Ahead in This Food 
Production Drive. 


GOOD AND BAD—A mixture of 
good and bad weather in the can- 
ning crops regions was the feature 
of this week, and of greatest im- 
portance, since the ultimate out- 
come of the packs depends upon 
weather. Even this heavily assailed 
Tri-States, where drought and 
heat have prevailed for three 
months—more than 50 days of 
above 90 degree temperatures here 
in Baltimore—cannot be put down 
as a whole, for there have been a 
few spots in it nicely relieved by 
rains and cooler weather. And 
through it all many sections have 
been able to produce crops of to- 
matoes, fine in quality and fairly 
well up to average in quantity. In 
fact, a visit to tomato patches sur- 
prises, as a rule, for they appear in 
quite healthy condition, as a rule, 
but are lightly set with small fruit 
and but few late blossoms. This 
crop can hold out until late in Octo- 
ber, and even into November, and 
if ever this were desired it is this 
year. But that will require good 
rains and warmth, both of which 
would seem to be due us. 


Many of you who read this will 
be able to say that you have not 
suffered from this cause, but from 
too much rain and too much cool 
weather, and that this has resulted 
in lessened yields and reduced 
packs. You see this in our Crop 
Reports this week, even though not 
numerous, we regret to say. 

The corn pack is largely in cans, 
and while reports are spotted, it 
would seem that it has come 
through fairly well, again some 
hard-hit regions excepted. 

A cry for additional crop work- 
ers is going throughout the coun- 
try, to save the late fruit crops, 
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and to harvest others. All in all, 
this labor situation has done fairly 
well, considering the unusual scarc- 
ity and heavier than usual demand. 
But it has called on the stamina of 
the growers and of the labor they 
were able to secure. And you can 
extend that right into the canner- 
ies, where double duty is more the 
rule than the exception. But our 
industry, and food crop growers in 
general, may pause to pay tribute 
to the willingness of inexperinced 
hands to do their part in trying to 
save the crops. They deserve a 
pat on the back, for they were not 
out for the money, as is too often 
the case in this war effort, but were 
fired by patriotic zeal to save food 
crops to help the war effort. 


MARKET—There is probably not 
a canner within the sound of our 
voice who is at ail worried about 
the sale of his pack, as it is being 
made. An over-ready, ever-ready 
market awaits every case that can 
be produced, and at full market 
prices, meaning thereby the top of 
the ceiling. And there is, there- 
fore, no use taking scarce paper to 
comment upon market conditions. 
But you have a good summary of 
these in the following market re- 
ports. 


THE JOB AHEAD—With Italy 
folded up, and with our entry into 
the European fortress, we can now 
begin to realize what a tremendous 
call will be made upon us for all 
manner of foods. This can only 
grow heavier as the months roll by, 
and we get further and further 
into this big job—the real winning 
of the war, because so far we have 
but scratched the surface. The 
urge to work longer and harder 
put forth by our Commanders is 
not an empty gesture. They know 
what it means to keep these fine 
boys fed, and fed well and regu- 
larly, and they must have food if 
you expect them to fight. Get in 
and keep punching until the very 
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-during July. 


last of our enemies is knocked oul, 
and we know you will. 

As an evidence of the extent of 
such food shipments during July— 
and the need has been vastly in- 
creased since—here is an Official 
report from the USDA under date 
of September 8th: 


“LARGER FOOD SHIPMENTS TO AL- 
LIED FRONTS—The WFA reported 
it had delivered about 114, billion 
pounds of food and other agricul- 
tural commodities to shipside dur- 
ing July for export to allied fight- 
ing fronts. Reflecting a steady 
improvement shipping  con- 
ditions, July deliveries were the 
largest for any month since the be- 
ginning of Lend-Lease operations 
in March, 1941. The larger food 
deliveries in July indicate that the 
allies are taking advantage of 
favorable shipping and _ supply 
lines to move abroad large quanti- 
ties of the more bulky commodities, 
such as flour and cereal products, 
meats, and sugar, the FDA said. 
Movement of these commodities 
will release storage and transpor- 
tation space here. The release 
includes detailed figures on com- 
modities delivered for shipment 
(518-44)” 


PREPARING FOR ’44—The powers- 
that-be are taking the bull by the 
horns this time, by which we mean 
beginning early, and intend to sup- 
ply food producers with the need- 
ed equipment, and supplies for 
next season. This will avoid the 
hold-ups occasioned by lack of 
priorities, and all the troubles thet 
that caused. Here is the official on 
that: 


“MORE FOOD PROCESSING EQUIF- 
MENT—The WPB and the WFA 
announced jointly that, beginnin:’ 
October 1, 1943, manufacturers o 
food processing equipment will b: 
able to produce such equipment a 
higher levels—to be _ establishe’: 
through WPB order L-292. The 
two boards have developed with in- 
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dustry groups programs on the re- 
yuirements of each industry. Allo- 
cation of metals has been made to 
permit increased production of 
most types of food processing ma- 
chinery and equipment. The spe- 
cific amount of each type of food 
processing equipment which can 
be manufactured in the year fol- 
lowing October 1, with the excep- 
tion of dairy machinery and equip- 
ment, will be announced in the 
near future in the form of produc- 
tion quotas under L-292. A de- 
tailed schedule for dairy machin- 
ery and equipment has been com- 
pleted and will be announced imme- 
diately. This schedule will permit 
manufacturers to build from 80 to 
125 per cent of their pre-war aver- 
age production, depending on the 
type of the machine or equipment 
involved. This percentage is more 
than twice the amount of dairy 
machinery and equipment permit- 
ted during the last year and a half. 
Thirty per cent of this program 
can be carried out during the 
fourth quarter of 1943 from ma- 
terials already allocated to the War 
Food Administration for this pur- 
pose. Detailed programs on other 
types of food machinery are under 
preparation. The release includes 
details of procedure for obtaining 
allotment of metals. (521-44)” 


AN APPEAL—Every industrial 
and commercial plant in the nation, 
as well as every private citizen, 
was asked September 8th to adopt 
at once a broad conservation pro- 
gram to save critical resources of 
manpower, fuels, material and 
equipment. 

The request was made by Don- 
ald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 


War Production Board; Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; and by 
Harold L. Ickes, Administrator for 
Solid Fuels and Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, as the Govern- 
ment inaugurated the new program 
for voluntary savings. 

This conservation applies to: 
Coal and Oil; Gas; Electricity; 
Communications; Water; Trans- 
portation, and the care of all these 
things, and their equipment. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Scheming To Get Goods—Pressing Canners 
For Promises—Watching Weather For To- 
matoes—Disappointing Corn Yields—Look- 


ing For Peas—Shorter On Fruits—Urging 


Salmon Shipments, Also Sardines. 
By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 9, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — Distributors 
are showing increasing concern 
over the canned foods supply situa- 
tion, disquietude arising from re- 
ports of efforts on the part of 
some large buyers to corrall sup- 
plies by direct purchases—waiving 
customary discounts and offering 
the processor the advantage of 
eliminating brokerage through 
dealing direct with the buyer. If 
this condition should become wide- 
spread, of course, the average and 
small-sized distributor will find it 
difficult to protect his inventory 
position. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that many canners will 
be so short-sighted as to go in for 
trades of this nature, with post- 
war good-will in mind, and the 


existing tax structure on profits 
also a factor. 

Marketwise, wholesale grocers 
are getting an increasing demand 
for canned foods from their retail 
distributors, and while some im- 
provement in forwardings from 
canneries is reported, trading 
tempo has not yet hit an accept- 
able Fall rate, even under current 
disturbed market conditions. 
Hence, distributors are still press- 
ing canners for definite word on 
allocations, and assurances of 
early shipments. 


THE OUTLOOK—Nothing new to 
report under this heading, save 
that the demand for goods and 
need for inventory rebuilding is 
unabated, with no question about 
paying full ceilings on wanted 
merchandise where it can be had. 


TOMATOES — The trade is now 
pinning its hopes for increased 
supplies on the late crop, the initial 
packing wave not having been very 
productive insofar as jobber sup- 
plies are concerned. Weather and 
moisture will tell the story on the 
late pack. Meanwhile, distributors 
here are turning their eyes to the 
Midwest in the hope of securing 
some additional supplies, but re- 
ports from Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois are none too favorable as 
to the outlook. This, in turn, is 
fostering interest in any offerings 
which California canners may be 
able to make for shipment. East- 
ward. 


CORN—While the pack in the 
Tri-states is early, this is all that 
can be said about it. Yields have 
been more than disappointing, and 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 


supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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sharp pro-rates are sure to be 
superimposed upon the limited al- 
locations which packers have been 
able to make to their regular dis- 
tributors. Reports from the Mid- 
west, on the other hand, are gen- 
erally favorable, and buyers will 
have to turn to that area for addi- 
tional supplies of standards and 
extra standards, with possibly re- 
sales the solution to their problem 
in some instances. 


PEAS—Buyers are still looking 
for standard peas, but shipments 
from Southern canners are not 
coming through in satisfactory 
volume. Distributors are hoping 
that this situation reflects labor 
shortage, rather than a _ sold-up 
market and are continuing their 
efforts to “get some action” from 
the canners. Eastern distributors 
are reported to be turning to their 
colleagues in the Midwest for re- 
sale offerings of extra standards 
and fancies, with a little success 
encountered in this direction. 


BEANS—Reports out of Balti- 
more this week indicate that the 
late pack of green beans has suf- 
fered considerable damage, with 
little hope held of any substantial 
offerings. With the early pack 
cleared up, the market is definitely 
on the short side. Up-state can- 
ners are coming in for a good de- 
mand on extra standard and fancy 
cut green and wax beans, but the 
market is closely sold up. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Eastern 
buyers in some number have been 
journeying to the West Coast in 
an effort to “do something” about 
getting increased allocations from 
the reportedly short 1943 packs. 
Instead of doing themselves some 
good in this respect, it is reported 
that most of them are learning at 
first hand that allocations will be 
shorter than they had expected. 
With the exception of canned 
prunes, it looks like an exceedingly 
short supply on all staple table 
fruits. This holds true in the case 
of both California and Northwest- 
ern packers. 


CHERRIES, BERRIES — New pack 
astern r.s.p. cherries and berries 
are a thing of the past, insofar as 
first-hand offerings are concerned. 


Jobbers are extremely short in 
their inventories on these lines, 
and are carefully scouring the re- 
sale market in an effort to better 
their position. 


SALMON—With carryover hold- 
ings of red and pink salmon held 
by jobbers at the vanishing point, 
they are exerting considerable 
pressure on packers to speed up 
labeling and shipping operations 
on new pack salmon scheduled for 
release to the civilian trade. Seattle 
reports indicate that canners are 
making every effort to complete 
their set-aside for government 
requirements and thus take care 
of their civilian trade. Reds will 
be more plentiful for the jobbing 
trade than was the case a year ago, 
but new pack pinks appear to be 
definitely on the short side again. 


TUNA—The deadlock on tuna 
shipments has not yet been com- 
pletely broken, and this is still a 
scarce item in the local market. 
Distributors are looking for early 
improvement in forwardings, how- 
ever. 


SARDINES—With Maine sardines 
seemingly out of the picture for 
the current year, insofar as re- 
placements from canners are con- 
cerned, the trade is turning its at- 
tention to California, and a heavy 
demand for ovals has set in. It 
does not appear probable that can- 
ners will be able to come even near 
to meeting the demand, however. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Accepting Grades Set By Canners— 
Peach Canning Over—Possible Price—Heavy 
Demand for Cocktail—Hopes for Heavy Pack 
of Tomatoes—The Shad Pack—No Crab— 
Fresh Market Cutting in Heavily. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 9, 1943. 


HOLIDAYS PASSED — California 
observed two holidays this week, 
Labor Day on Monday and Admis- 
sion Day on Thursday, the latter 
celebrating the admission of the 
State into the Union in _ 1850. 
Usually, these two holidays come 
at the height of the busy selling 
season on canned foods and busi- 
ness is often disrupted. This year 
very little selling is going on, with 
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most canners still withholding 
prices on canned fruits, although 
they have the formula for figuring 
these. Office workers for many 
canning concerns spent the holi- 
days in the plants, assisting in get- 
ting food into cans. 


GRADES—Buyers are taking the 
canners’ word for grade this year 
to an extent never before known, 
so anxious are they to make pur- 
chases. Canners do not seem to be 
inclined to take advantage of this, 
but quite often one hears them ex- 


. plaining to a prospective customer 


that while the quality is in the can 
there may be flaws in appearance. 
This is owing to the fact that so 
many inexperienced workers are in 
the fields and in the canneries. Re- 
cently a broker, in cutting a can 
of snap beans, remarked that this 
was the third can he had cut this 
season, although most of the pack 
had been disposed of. 


PEACHES — The peach packing 
season is virtually at an end and 
interest now centers largely on 
what the total will be. At the 
opening of the season estimates 
ranged as high as 13,000,000 cases, 
since the unrestricted packing of 
No. 2s was permitted. A _ short 
season and a serious shortage of 
labor cut into original estimates, 
and there are few who believe that 
the 10,000,000-case mark will be 
reached. Most canners seem to 
feel that the output will approxi- 
mate 9,500,000 cases of clings. The 
output of canned freestones will be 
very light, of course, since the Gov- 
ernment arranged that most of this 
fruit would be dried. Prices on 
canned clings have not been an- 
nounced formally, but the figures 
of some packers indicate that $2.25 
a dozen for choice No. 214s may be 
close to the average. 


COCKTAIL—The packing of fruit 
cocktail is largely at an end, al- 
though some canners with cold- 
storage facilities for handling 
peaches and pears will be able to 
operate a little longer. The output 
of this item promises to be larger 
than might be expected from the 
limited pack of peaches and apri- 
cots. The demand is tremendous 
and many buyers have come to this 
market with almost the sole idea in 
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mind of picking up stocks of fruit 
cocktail. 


TOMATOES—Prospects are bright 
for a heavy pack of tomatoes 
should weather conditions continue 
satisfactory the next two months. 
Operations are under way in all 
canning districts and the output to 
date seems up to expectations. The 
labor shortage is already being felt 
in some of the early districts and 
many tomatoes that would other- 
wise be going into standards or 
solid pack are being ground for 
puree. Some canners are packing 
only enough standards and solid 
pack for Government requirements 
and are turning the rest into puree. 
This is simply because they cannot 
get enough skilled help. The home 
canning of tomatoes is being car- 
ried on here on a scale never before 
known, largely on fruit purchased 
at 5 cents a pound. 


SHAD—The four canners of Cali- 
fornia shad who made packs this 
season turned out but about 13,000 
cases, or about one-half the pack 
expected. The fresh market ab- 
sorbed most of the catch at prices 
too high for canners to meet. The 
pack of roe was quite satisfactory, 
compared with that of fish. 


CRAB— Some of the brokers 
handling the accounts of Coast 
packers of crab meat had disap- 
pointing experiences with this item 
this season. One broker made 
sales of 10,000 cases, when the 
packer gave this as the estimate of 
the expected pack. The fresh mar- 
ket took the entire catch, however, 
at prices the packer could not pay 


and no canned pack was made. 
With canned crab at $18 a case the 
disappointment of the broker can 
be realized. 


FISH—Landings of mackerel and 
tuna at California ports for the 
first seven months of the year 
amounted at 60,283,549 pounds, 
against 58,042,555 pounds for the 
corresponding period in 1942. 
Mackerel accounted for 9,043,524 
pounds, against 10,549,590 pounds 
a year earlier. Much more tuna is 
being absorbed by the fresh mar- 
ket than ever before at the expense 
of the canned pack. 


August sardine fishing in Cali- 
fornia yielded 41,899 tons, com- 
pared with 49,444 tons for the cor- 


’ responding month last year. Much 


more of the catch was handled by 
canneries and the canned pack 
amounted to 269,468 cases, against 
175,184 cases. The catch, by gov- 
ernmental order, is allocated to 
canners in keeping with the capac- 
ity of plants. 


The Alaskan canned salmon pack 
has been coming along in good 
shape with especially heavy runs 
of fish in the Anchorage district. 
The total for the Territory up to 
August 21 had reached 4,787,745 
cases, with Reds accounting for al- 
most two million cases. The Brit- 
ish Columbia salmon pack to this 
date had reached 690,525 cases, or 
more than were packed to the cor- 
responding date in either of the 
two preceding years. The British 
Columbia pilchard pack on this 
date had amounted to 40,671 cases, 
or much more than in recent years. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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OLIVES—The annual meeting of 
the California Olive Association 
was held at San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 2, with a splendid attend- 
ance of members, despite wartime 
conditions. Members agreed that 
the outlook is for a comparatively 
light crop of olives, but the tonnage 
may increase under _ favorable 
weather conditions. 


The election of officers resulted 
in a choice, as follows: President, 
O. D. Gifford, C. M. Gifford & Sons, 
San Diego; vice-presidents, Henry 
S. Titus, Albers Packing Co., 
Riverside; E. D. de Surville, Syl- 
mar Packing Corp., Los Angeles; 
A. H. Bell, Bell Packing Co., Ber- 
keley, and L. B. Sammis, Rocca 
Bella Olive Association, Wallace; 
directors, V. R. Smith, V. R. Smith 
Olive Co., Lindsay; Earle Hough- 
ton, Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., Lind- 
say; J. M. Glick, B. E. Glick & 
Sons, Corning, and S. J. Tupper, 
Olive Products Co., Oroville. Er- 
line Hevel, San Francisco, con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE RIVERBANK CANNING COM- 
PANY has arranged to erect a de- 
hydrating plant at Riverbank, Cal., 
for the Sardick Products Company. 


RUSSELL ZINN has announced his 
withdrawal from the Orland Olive 
Co., 510 Battery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


THE FAIR VIEW PACKING CO., LTD., 
Hollister, Calif., has. succeeded to 
the business of the Fair View 
Packing Co., Inc. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Oyster Season Opens—Aggressive Marketing 

Need on Canned Oysters—But Little Can- 

ning Until November—More Shrimp Canned 
This Past Week. 


By “Bayou” 


OYSTER SEASON OPENS—The first 
month with the “R” is here, which 
is the “Go ahead” signal for the 
eating of oysters, because tradition 
has it that oysters are good only 
in the months that have an “R”. 
To what extent this is true or not 
true, the fact remains that the 
months with an “R” are the cool 
and cold months of the year, which 
are the safest months to eat raw 
any highly perishable food like 
oysters. 


This year, like many other years 
in this section of the country, Sep- 
tember is not a cold month and we 
are having Summer weather, hence 
the consumption of oysters now is 
at a low ebb and will continue so 
until cold weather sets in. Some- 
how or other, folks are guided by 
the weather more than they are by 
the calendar in their consumption 
of oysters. However, this should 
not be the case with canned oysters 
because oysters are packed only 
during cold weather, when the 
oyster is at its best—fat and 
plump. Therefore, canned oysters 
are just as good, healthy and de- 
licious in the month of July as in 
the month of January. But through 
neglect of the industry, the house- 
wife has never been sold on the 
idea, and aggressive marketing 
along this line is badly needed. 


No canning of oysters is taking 
place as yet because the yield of 
them at this time of the year is too 
low and they can not be canned 
profitably. 


The meat in the shell of an oys- 
ter is comparatively a very small 
part of its gross weight, and the 
poorer the oyster is the greater 
amount of the water the meat con- 
tains and this weight of water is 
lost in the cooking of the meat. 


There will hardly be any oysters 
canned until about the middle of 
November, or as soon as the oys- 
ters get fat enough and the weather 
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cold enough for canning opera- 
tions. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—There 
were more shrimp produced in 
Louisiana and Texas this past week 
than the previous one, but less 
shrimp were produced in Biloxi 
and Alabama. Less crabs were 
produced in Louisiana this past 
week. 

The factories are receiving a 
fair quantity of shrimp from those 
that are being produced and the 
shrimp pack is moving along satis- 
factorily. 

The plants in the Southern 
States operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 29,534 cases of shrimp 
were canned by 35 factories from 
August 21 to August 28, 1943, 
which brought up the pack for the 
season to 106,622 cases and seven 
more factories operated during the 
week ending August 28, 1943, than 
during the week ending August 21, 
1943. However, the canneries in 
the Southern States packed 1,821 
less cases the week ending August 


- 28, 1943, than they did during the 


week ending August 21, 1943. 


PROTECT SWEET POTATOES BY 
DISINFECTING STORAGES 


If you want to do everything possible 
to protect your sweet potatoes from 
damage before they are marketed dur- 
ing the winter, you’ll disinfect your 
storage house two or three weeks before 
the first sweet potatoes are harvested, 
according to Dr. Robert H. Daines, asso- 
ciate professor of plant pathology at 
Rutgers University. 


“This will not guarantee disease-free 
storage if sweet potato soft rot is 
brought in from the field,” Dr. Daines 
says. “But it will prevent any carry- 
over of soft rot disease from last year 
through the storage house and _ used 
hampers.” 


The best method of disinfection, Dr. 
Daines points out, is fumigation with a 
mixture of three pints of formaldehyde 
(formalin) and 23 ounces of potassium 
permanganate for each 1,000 cubic feet 
of storage space. All windows and doors 
should be kept closed for 24 hours dur- 
ing fumigation. Avoid exposure to the 
formaldehyde gas as it is extremely irri- 
tating to eyes and nasal passages. This 
can best be done by placing the potas- 
sium permanganate in fairly large con- 
tainers and placing the measured amount 
of formaldehyde alongside it. Then 
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starting with the container farthest from 
the door, pour the formaldehyde on the 
potassium permanganate as fast as pos- 
sible—then leave. Used hampers to be 
used for storage should be placed in the 
storage house prior to fumigation. 
Three precautions: The reaction of 
the two chemicals is vigorous, so use 
large enough containers so the material 
will not boil over on the floor; air the 
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storage thoroughly before storing the 
crop, and if you choose to use this 
method of disinfection, order your for- 
maldehyde immediately for there are 
Government restrictions on its use. 


Where new hampers are to be used 
and sweet potatoes are not stored in 
bins, the storage quarters may be 
sprayed with a solution of one pound of 
copper. sulfate in six gallons of water, 
preferably using an orchard sprayer to 
reach each crevice. However, it is of 
utmost importance not to allow sweet 
potatoes to come in direct contact with 
surfaces which have been sprayed with 
copper sulfate. 


WATCH YOUR MARKETS 
Continued from. page 14 


right now you may do a great deal of 
constructive merchandising against the 
time when it may be greatly needed? 


If you want to be real constructive in 
your advertising efforts and still not 
spend much money, look about the trade 
and learn of those who are publishing 
recipe leaflets in which your products 
might be mentioned. Satisfy them as to 
the quality of your products and ascer- 
tain how much it will cost you to have 
your products mentioned by brand name 
in these leaflets. You’ll be surprised 
how much constructive advertising may 
be done in this way at a very reasonable 
figure. 

Your eventual sales and profits will 
swell as you do this! 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV 


1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
12-ounce 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce vacuum 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
LZ-OUNCE VACUUM 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v Bal 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
WZWOUNCE VACUUM 1.01 .96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-OUNCE VACUUM ......cccccsceeseeeeeee 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.06 1.01 1.085 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
12Z-OUNCE VACUUM 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 


standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region IlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—AlIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V 
Fancy (A) No. 2...... 1.325 1.30 1.225 1.26 1.275 
No. 2% 1.775 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
St (C) Now 1.025 1.00 -925 95 
N ps 1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 214’s, 17%c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum 
pres for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
C» necticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
P. asylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
G5, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
{ 4, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
{ cks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
C oberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 
Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
‘issippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
-ona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 8 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 

No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 

No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 

No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% 1.021% 1.07% 1.12% 

No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 

No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05. 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 381.15 1.20 1.25 

No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 

No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.656 2.75 

No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 

No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

CANNED FISH 

OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

East South West Coast 

Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-48) 

1 lb. ll. %lb Mlb. 1h. % Ib. 

Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 

C.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 

Coho 12.30 8.00 5.20 

Pink 8.00 5.60 3.90 

Puget Sound 

Sockeye ........... 18.00 19.00 11.40 
COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 

Steelheads 10.00 12.00 5.20 

SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 

East Central West Coast 
(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
¥% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 Par 
% Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

1%, Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

%4 Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
% Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 

SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 

y East South West Coast 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
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Veined Shrimp add 60e per above prices. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 
(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

: Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 

Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can 

Alaska No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 

B or Ex. Std. 1.825 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 

C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.85 6.75 1.825 6.65 1.85 6.75 

B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 

Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 

Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 

: B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 

Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1,225 6.15 

Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 

: C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 

B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 

Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 

B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 

C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 

Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 

B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 

Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 

Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 

2 Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 7 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


: Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
§ Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Re Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8385 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8650 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 825 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 17.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.856 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.385 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.256 1.675 6.25 
a Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.826 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.8256 6.75 
3 B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.6256 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
: C or Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.76 1.25 1.676 6.26 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.026 17.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.8256 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.60 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.6756 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.26 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 56.60 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.26 1.676 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.6256 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 
ae Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 

Omyhee Counties. 
Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—One 10 H. P. Sterling 1750 R. P. M. electric 
motor, practically new. One 3 H. P. Stover economy gasoline 
engine, in A-1 condition. 90 ft. of new No. 45 chain attachment. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman 6-hole Juice Filler; Kiefer 
Rotary Gear Visco Filler, good for gallons and No. 10 tins; 
Sterling Model 1D Dicers, for %’ and %” cubes; Ermold & 
World Jar & Bottle Labelers; Burt Can Labelers; Case Sealing 
Units; Copper Jacketed Kettles, 50 gal. & 150 gal.; Aluminum 
Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; 
Stainless Steel Storage Tanks, 750 & 1000 gal. What have you 
for sale? Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 4th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Automatie Crowner, CC&S 4-head fully auto- 
matic Crowner, specially built to handle 55 mm. crowns. 
Jacobowitz, 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Ayars Beet Splitter. 
Kuhn Cannery, Pattonsburg, Mo. 


Give price and condition. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—800 pounds Red Cored Chantenay Carrot Seed, 
70% germination test at $3.50 per pound. Adv. 4361, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—East Central Illinois canning location for corn 
and tomatoes, plenty of acreage available another year, private 
water well, brick smoke stack, two 150 HP H.R.T. Boilers, Rex 
Stacker and other miscellaneous corn machinery on premises; 
one frame and one brick building, approximately 15,000 square 
feet floor space; priced to sell. Adv. 4360, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Boiled Cider, Filtered or Unfiltered; Honey; 
Damson Plums—Fresh, in carlots; Pickles, or any sizes in Salt 
Stock; also Frozen Fruits, Berries or Vegetables, in any size 
container for manufacturing trade or frozen food distributors; 
also other canned fovds in carlots, any items in Fruits or Vege- 
tables, any sizes. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Brokers, Distributors or Investors looking for an opportunity: 
Two men with many years executive and practical food indus- 
tries experience require additional capital to start large freezing 
and canning plant in district that can produce unlimited acre- 
age; peas, corn, spinach, lima beans, string beans, and many 
other vegetables. Now producing cherries, peaches, apricots 
and some berries. Growers want to increase planted acreage. 
Exceptional opportunity. Adv. 4359, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, aaa status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


New 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


am 
: 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 

and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


ARTISTIC 


ABELS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


VERY CALM, INDEED 


Traveling Man (to acquaintance watching hotel fire) —Noth- 
ing to get excited about. I took my time about dressing; lighted 
a cigaret, didn’t like the knot in my necktie and retied it; that’s 
how cool I was before I left that blazing structure. 

Bystander—But why didn’t you put your pants on? 


WOULDN’T STAND FOR IT 


Military Commander—Forward, March! Company, halt! 
Forward, march! Squads left! Squads right! On left into the 
line! By the right flank! Halt! Rest! Attention! 


Irish Recruit—I’ll not work for a man who changes his mind 
so often! 


RACKETEERING 


“Say, Doctor,” said the brawny scrub-woman, “yer gettin’ 
a perty good thing out of tendin’ that rich Smith boy, ain’t yer?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, amused, “I get a pretty good fee, yes, 
why?” 

“Well, Doc, I ’opes yer won’t forget that my Willie threw the 
brick that ’it ’im.” 

The teacher was testing the knowledge of the kindergarten 
class. Slapping a half-dollar on the desk, she said sharply, 
“What is that?” 

Instantly a voice from the back row, “Tails!” 


CORRECT! 


Professor—Give me for one year the number of tons of coal 
shipped out of the United States. 
Fresh—1492; none. 


IT WORKED 


Clear-voiced Girl (in crowded bus to her friend)—I wish that 
good-looking man would give me his seat. 
Five men got up. 


DAY OF RECKONING 


The nurse at the hospital looked at the patient with a puz- 
zled frown. 

“Your face is familiar to me,” she said, musingly, “but I can’t 
quite place you, somehow.” 

“Let bygones be bygones, mum,” said the sufferer sadly: 
“Yes, mum, I was the policeman who arrested you once.” 


BUSTED FLUSH 


“I believe in calling a spade a spade,” said the emphatic 
person. 

“That’s right, friend,” replied Broncho Bob. “There was a 
man who nearly lost his life here by gittin’ into a game an’ 
tryin’ to call a spade a club.” 


Sam, who works at the washrack, was talking to his girl: 
“Liza, did you wear dem flowahs ah sent you de odder night, 
gal?” 

Liza: Yez, Sam, ah didn’t wear nothing else but. f 

Sam: Doggone, Liza, you musta near froze! 


First Student: I like mathematics when it isn’t over my head. 
Second Student: That’s the way I feel about pigeons. 
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PLAIN, 
VARNISHED, 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

inclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 


F. H, Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Ch Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ye Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 

KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tm. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

a ery rporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Rompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food: Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


- 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott.Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., sneerers. Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, . Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


——, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
ae mg | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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KEWAUNEE 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


337 
in use in 1923 


855 
in use in 1928 


1259 


in use in 1933 


1833 


in use in 1938 


2833 


in use in 1943 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


MACHIWE €O0O. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1880 F) Incorporated 1924 
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Will Your 1 Satisfy 9 


The housekeepers of tomorrow are going to make 
increasingly wiser selection of foods. Trained by our 
government's nutritional program and army balanced- 
diet standards, all Americans will demand higher 
quality foods—rich in vitamins and minerals— 


Forward-looking canners are anticipating these new 
conditions by planning machinery improvement 
programs which will enable them to produce a qual- 
ity of ‘‘fresh’’ canned foods that will please the more 
discriminating appetites. 


D 802-X 


CONTINUOUS 
= VEGETABLE PEELER 
The first machine available for large capacity 
continuous peeling of all root vegetables. Has 
Practically triple the capacity of former mach- 
ines. No excess waste; original shape of vegetable 
preserved. Quality of finished product improved. 
Write for your copy of the FMC Catalog of com- 
plete modern equipment for all canned foods. 
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H COTYLEDONS GREEN IN DRY STAGE 
ALL BEANS AT PROCESSING ARE GREEN 


UFF SONS, INC. 


MILFORD, CONN. © TOLEDO, CHIO + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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